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A NIGHT ADVENTURE ON THE | 
HOOGHLY. 

The East India Company’s ship “Crocodile,” on 
poard of which [ was a middy, had been lying’ in the 
Hooghly, off Calcutta, for some few days, when a low 
fever broke out among the crew, and carried off several 
men. That- morning a fine petty officer, the captain of 
the afterguard, had died, and in the evening, according 
to custom in India, a burying party was told off to per- 
form the last offices for our deceased shipmate. 

This made the fifth consecutive day on which this 
melancholy duty had devolved on us, and the repetition 
peeame depressing to the spirits of the men. Three 
boats’ crews were called away, and I went in charge of 
oneof them. The third lieutenant, in the first cutter, 
was sent in command of the party, and, as is always 
customary in the navy on such occasions, the officers 
went in full dress, and the sailors also in their best rig. 

We landed, marched through the town to the Euro- 
pean purial-ground, and the funeral service having 
been read over the remains of the deceased sailor, and 
his body lowered into the grave, the men were formed 
again four deep, and marched back to the boats. 

When we left the graveyard it was getting dusk, and 
as there is little or no twilight in the East, long before 
we reached the “‘ghaut,” or landing place, it was dark. 

At that time of the year (it was early in the month of 
October,) there were what are called ‘freshets ;* that 
js, the ebb tide runs a very short time, but during that 
time with tremendous force, at the rate often of seven 
knots an hour. 

No boats attempt during these very strong freshets to 
pall directly against the tide, for it would be almost 
labor lost. The modus operandi on such. occasions is 
this: You pull up in shore for at least half a mile above 
the point sought to be gained, and then, after recruit- 
ing your crew's strength by a short rest, give way out 
into the middle of the stream, and drop down for whici- 
eer side of the ship you desire to make, keeping the 
wows of the boat up the river, and all the oars just dip- 
ping in the water, so that if réquired you can pull the 
wat either to starboard or port. 

There are always ropes kept ready coiled at the gang- 
ways on board ships moored in the stream; and the 
juartermaster, as you near the ship, throws one to the 
towmen, who are prepared to make it fast immediate- 
ly to the foremost thwarts, and this brings the boat up 
“all standing.” Should the first rope miss its aim and 
ill into the water, there ought always to be a second 
rady to hand, as it is a serious thing to miss the ship; 
and, if the freshet is strong, it will take perhaps seven 
hours to place you again in a favorable position for 
another “heave.” 

On reaching the ghaut we embarked, and, according 
to what Ihave described as the method followed dur- 
ing the freshets, pulled up the banks of the stream un- 
tl sufficiently high to venture forth, when the three 
oats struck out together. 

The tide was running furiously, and we all agreed 
that we had a dangerous task before us; for ships’ cut- 
ttsare about the worst style of boat for such service. 
There were thirteen men in my boat besides myself. 
The lieutenant in charge ordered me to board the ship 
with the other boat on the port side, which was the side 
lathest from the shore. The night was dark, but we 
Auetw the bearings of the “Crocodile” by her having 
‘wo lights at her mast-head. We dropped down on our 
ows in silence, except so far as an occasional order 
Weut, either from the coxswain or myself, to “Give way 
sd oard handsomely,” or “Back port oars.” 
_ We cleared all the intervening ships, which lay thick 
‘nthe crowded harbor, and I was beginning to congrat- 
‘ate inyself inwardly on having so far steered clear of 
“ry thing. Suddenly, as it seemed, (for we were 

“iting down at the rate of at least eight knots an 
“our,) the huge form of the “Crocodile” appeared to 
~~ trom the water like a phantom, and loomed through 
“te intense darkness, black and vast like a mountain, 
With the tall masts and rigging lost in the murkiness of 
light overhead, 

Under the bows lay the large buoys to which our ship 

‘ep moored, and the water rolled past and over these 

Py ‘diments in seeming impatience to engage in con- 
ct with the paddle-wheels, which, I must inform my 
a aders, were disconnected from the machinery and re- 
‘o'ved rapidly ; for had they not been so disconnected, 
“ither the chain cable or the moorings must have part- 
‘d, for no buoys or links could long have withstood the 
“normous Strain, 
r The black wash of waters rushed under the great pad- 
worst (for the steamer was sixteen hundred tons 
“ oe and the roar of the floats as they struck 
__ ulgty waves formed by the opposing buoy was 
Sn listen to, no doubt, from inside the bows of 
we ind bo from our position all ideas of grandeur 
the ane aves up in our fervent desire to be within 
n walls which were to us a home. 

Rah arainr a brave man, involuntarily exclaimed, 
head aw ys, and settled his straw hat firmly on his 
Dass teen gene, for action, while the writer, I am 
highs ecu felt his heart beat quick. I stood: up- 
soe . : ater to peer through the darkness, and we 
ees 0 we taken up a capital position for clearing 
paddie-wheels, and at the same time fetching the 









side only consisted of stops_in the ship’s side with 
“man ropes” to assist the ascent. 
The bowmen had laid in their oars, and were all 
ready for seizing the rope as soon as thrown to them, 
when we heard a shout on our port bow, and descried 
the other cutter, which should have waited till we were 
secured alongside the frigate before seeking to reach 
her. 
It was too late to remedy matters, and she bore down 
on us just at the critical moment, struck us on the bow, 
and canted the boat under the wheels. In a second the 
huge paddle-floats, like a devouring ogre, were upon 
us, and in the twinkling of an eye came down upon the 
devoted boat with a power that crushed it up as if it 
had been a bandbox. 
Of course we were all precipitated into the seething 
water, and carried under the vortex like so many corks. 
I was, perhaps, not in the dress best adapted for such a 
struggle with death by drowning. A heavy full dress, 
tail coat resplendent with buttons, and a large sword 
belted round my waist, might look well enough on the 
quarter-deck, but was certainly not convenient under 
existing circumstances. 
To unbuckle my sword was the work of an instant, 
and then I struck out for dear life. Fortunately, I had 
learnt swimming when a little boy at school, and, if I | 
| 





could do any thing, I used to flatter myself I could 
swim. Swimming was my forte, and it stood me in 
good stead on this and other occasions. 

And here I would inculcate on all “parents and 
guardians” the desirability of having their children 
and wards, male and female, instructed in this the most 
useful and necessary of all “accomplishments.” A 
child, when young, can very soon learn, and in some 
parts of the world (I refer to some of the South 
Sea Islands,) it is a fact that children are actually 
taught to swim before they can walk. The writer has 
more than once owed his preservation from drowning 
to this really ‘‘noble art,’’ and can conceive nothing 
more foolish than a man who is unable to kcep himself 
afloat taking to the sea as his profession. I have seen 
a man drowned before the eyes of a whole.ship’s com- 
pany, when, if he could only have managed to remain 
above water for two minutes, his life would have been 
saved. 

Well, I rose to the surface almost immediately, and 
fortunately the wash of the paddles cleared me from a 
blow which would probably have disabled me from all 
further exertions. It is wonderful how, in a case of 
extreme danger such as the one of which I am now 
writing, all the energies of the body and mind are con- 
centrated on the one object of self-preservation, to the 
exclusion of every sense and faculty not called into 
play. 

No sooner was the shout of drowning men heard on 
board the frigate than there was a rush of all hands to 
the ship’s side, some with lanterns, some with ropes 
and life-buoys, or any thing to assist us in our extrem- 
ity. 

The shrill whistle of the pipes, and then the hoarse 
cry of the boatswain and his mate's voices were heard 
above the din of the roaring wind and rushing waters— 
“Away there, galleys and third cutters ;” and such is 
the discipline and perfection of man-of-war routine, 





“eWay ladders a little abaft them, which on the port 





that in as short a time as I take to write it, those two 





UNDER THE PADDLE-WHEELS. 


boats were being lowered away from the davits, fully 
manned with their gallant crews, who, afthough almost 
useless to contend with such a strong tide, were every 
man of them resolved to do all that lay in their power 
to help their shipmates. 

None of this did I hear, however, for I was intently 
engaged in saving myself from the devouring river. I 
strove, in the first place, to grasp the man-ropes of the 
gangway, which were hanging low in the water, but 
they were too near the scene of our disaster, and I was 
washed past them. 

A hurried look round dimly brought to my view the 
after life-line* belonging to the second cutter (the boat 
which had first come tuo grief,) and which, most unac- 
countably, was hanging in the water, contrary to all 
rules made and provided that ropes’ ends should be 
carefully coiled away, and should on no account be 
seen from out-board. However, there was the rope’s 
end that had violated naval etiquette, and I made for 
it. Three or four vigorous strokes brought me under 
the life-line, and with a great effort I rai-ed myself out 
of the water, and with both hands made a desperate 
grasp atit. I caught it, and as the full strength of the 
tide swept me along, the sudden jerk brought to bear 
on my wrists tried them severely, but 1 succeeded in 
retaining my grasp. Directly I recovered myself, I 
looked around me, and heard the shricks of some of the 
poor fellows trying in vain to stem the current. 

Just then I discovered what appeared to be a human 
head above the water, and a pair of arms vainly bat- 
tling with the fierce stream in the manner of a man 
who was unable to swim. He swiftly approached me, 
and, determining to make an effort to save him, I anx- 


within arm’s length, I let go my hold of the line with 
my left hand, and made a desperate dash at his collar. 
I was successful, and seized him by the large blue 
shirt which men.of-war’s men wear, and with great ex- 
ertion hauled him to my rope, which he immediately 
grasped, and on recovering his breath sufficiently, the 
poor fellow heartily thanked me. 

The boats had by this time been lowered, and were 
pulling down the river after the rest of our number, 
assisted by the cutter manned by the burying party. 
We were encouraged from the deck to hold on only 
for a minute longer, and were presently taken into the 
jolly boat, which then gave way after the others. Both 
of us were much exhausted, but I desired the coxswain 
to pull down the river to see if he could be of any use. 

One sailor was picked up more than half a mile from 
the ship, and when we got on board I anxiously in- 
quired after the rest of my boat’s crew. We were in- 
formed that three men were drowned, and one poor 
fellow actually revolved in the huge paddle-box for 
some minutes, like a white mouse, until the engineer 
of the watch stopped the wheels by connecting them 
with the engines. Providentially, there was a native 
boat moored by a painter astern of the ship, and the 
boatmen, hearing the noise, succeeded in rescuing five 
men; and two others were picked up by the cutters a 
considerable distance astern of the “Crocodile.” One 
poor fellow was half drowned, and he, with the afore- 
said ‘‘white mouse,” was in the sick bay under the sur- 
geon’s hands for more than a week after. 


iously watched my opportunity. As he was passing; 


water,” we at last got on board; and thankful we felt 
to stand on the old ship’s deck, which was terra firma 
after the unstable element in which we had been dis- 
porting ourselves. The first greeting I had was from 
a junior midshipman, who, calculating doubtless on a 
step, appeared, so far as I was concerned, almost to re- 
gret the unlooked-for termination of our contyetemps. 
“Hullo! L——,” he exclaimed, “we thought we had 
lost the number of our mess.” “Did you?” said I, 
“what a disappointment!” He disappeared below, no 
doubt ashamed of himself; yet must allowance be made 
for the natural feelings of youth. The same lad weuld 
probably have risked his life to save mine. However, 
to do justice to my other messmates, junior as well as 
senior, they were all glad to see me back, and con- 
gratulated me on my escape. I was taken down to 
the ward-room, my full-dress coat (which was full now 
only in the sense of being saturated with water,) was 
taken off by willing hands, and very heavy it weighed, 
too. They administered some needed cordial, and then 
I turned into my hammock and slept the sleep of the 
wearied. 

I forgot to mention that the other two boats were 
successful in avoiding the wheels, and beyond the de- 
struction of our boat, and the loss of three lives—quite 
enough for one day’s work—no further injury was sus- 
tained. 

Two days after, the Governor-General, Lord . 
came on board to inspect the ship, and on being in- 
formed of the accident, could hardly be induced to 
credit the small loss of life; as it is well known that 
during the freshets, and in such a night, any boat get- 
ting athwart-hauset a ship, much more under a steam- 
er’s paddle-wheels, is sure to be cut in two, and rarely 
do any of the crew on such occasions escape with their 
lives. The cutter, which was subsequently picked up 
bottom upwards, was of course useless, and was broken 
up in the dockyard, from whence we drew a new 
one. The bodies of the drowned seamen were not, 
however, recovered. I was fortunate in escaping with 
a good ducking and the loss of my sword and belt, 





*The life-lincs are two ropes suspended from the head of the 
davits. to which the ssilors at the bow and stern of the boat hold 
on while it is being hoisted up. 

t Across the bows. 





For the Companion. 


THE FLYING HORSES; OR, ROBERT’S 
REVENGE. 


Robert’s father, having lingered through long years 
of suffering, died when his eldest son was ten years of © 
age. His mother, a quiet, intelligent and pious wo- 
man, finding herself destitute of resources, removed to 
a rude cabin which a relative of her husband allowed 
her to occupy, where, with her son’s aid, she managed, 
in one way and another, to supply the necessities of 
her little family. 

Robert was not only a precocious lad, but he was 
also civil and manly in his address, so that whenever 
he appeared in the village with berries and speckled 
trout he was sure to find generous purchasers, who 
were never afraid of getting short measure or light 
weight when they bought of ‘Honest Robbin.” 

But it came to pass that Robert’s mother fell sick 
just as the New England winter closed in with unusual 
| severity ; so that when the more fortunate were dream- 
ing of gay Christmas trees and happy New Years, this 
poor woman was shedding anxious tears as she doled 
out the Jast of her winter’s store, which her feeble 
hands had failed, as formerly, to increase. What with 
anguish of heart and body, the widow soon found her- 
self scarcely able to leave her bed; while the dreary, 
frozen waste between the cabin and village had be- 
come so drifted from the heavy and frequent snows, 
| that it was almost impassable to animals, much more 

to a youthful pedestrian like Robert. 
Misfortunes seldom come alone. No sooner bad 
j their necessities rendered some movement impera ive, 
| than the longest and severest storm of the winter sifted 
mercilessly down until the whole cabin was buried be- 
neath the snow." : 

“Let me go to the village,” cried Robert. 

know, mother, I never was beaten yet!” 





' 


“You 








When the tide had run down to what is called “slack 





“Ab, but some things are impossible, my son. The 
storm is one of the “flying horses.” My mother used 
to say that the storm, the rain, fire and the whinlwind 
were God’s flying horses, and they were sent by Him 
to execute His own good purposes. Man cannot con- 
tend with these, my darling. But do you bring hither 
my shawl, Robert, and try if you can thrust i¢ through 
the roof, as a signal of distress. Perhaps some kind- 
hearted person will see it and come to our nelief,” 

The old, faded shawl was soon bound to its flag-staft, 


‘and mounting among the rafters, Robert sweceeded in 


removing a bit of board, through which he thrust the 
garment. In doing this the light snow gave way, and 
to his great joy he found himself able to see along the 
plain below, which was so drifted he could not even 
discern where the public road was. 

Robert stood upon the ladder holding the flag-steff 
until his hands were purple with cold, and he was 
ready to cry out with pain; but when he looked down 
upon his little shivering brother and sister, crouched 
despairingly at the foot of the ladder, and listened in 
vain for the voice of his mother, who he knew was too 
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keavy-hearted to speak to him, he rubbed his chilled 
fingers and resumed his cheerless task. 

The long, dreary hours dragged slowly by, but still 
there was no life upon the plain. Although the snow 
had ceased falling, the sun looked dull and cold in the 
west, as if it was going down never to rise again. Rob- 
ert’s heart sank within him, and for the first time a 
sob broke through his lips and reached the watchful 
ear of the widow. 

‘Is there no one to be seen, dear?” asked the moth- 
er, faintly. 

“Not even a dog!” cried Robert, bitterly. 

“Poor child,” moaned his mother, “pull in the shawl, 
my darling, and come down before you perish with 
cold. We can, at least, die together.” 

“If IT could only fasten the stick in the roof it might 
hang here all night,” said the lad; “but I have tried, 
and tried, but can think of no way to keep it from fall- 
ing.” 

Saying this, the brave fellow set himself once again 
to fasten the staff, when he espied horses slowly mak- 
ing their way toward the village, at no great distance 
from the cabin. 

How the blood leaped through the veins of the 
chilled boy at the sight! and the shrill cry that burst 
from his lips conveyed the first gleam of hope to the 
fainting widow. 

“What is it, dear?” she inquired, hopefully. 

“A carriage, mother; the rich lawyer’s sleigh!” and 
Robert waved and shouted as hard as ever he could. 

“Do they look this way, Robert ?” 

“Not yet. The coachman is holding his head close 
to his breast and beating his arms. It is very cold; 
the sleigh is shut up close, the curtains down. And— 
O dear, I am afraid they do not hear, after all!” 

“Shout, shout for your life, Robert!” cried the de- 
spairing mother. “Itis our last chance. They must 
hear!” 

The piercing cry that rung over the plain was at 
length heard. The coachman raised his head and 
looked around. 

“He hears us!” shouted Robert. “Help! help! We 
are dying of cold and hunger. Come, quick! My 
mother is sick. We have neither fire nor food.” 

The coachman gazed at the old shawl waving from 
the white snow-drift, and turned to speak to his mas- 
ter. 

“He has heard me, 
bling with excitement. 
at last!” 

“Thank God!” gasped the poor woman, bursting 
into tears. . 

The lad looked again. Did he see aright? The 
sleigh was moving slowly onward. The rich lawyer, 
muiiled in furs, had not even raised his curtain to look 
at the humble signal of distress. They had turned and 
left no sign. The coachman went on thrashing his 
hands, and not another glance was given to the spot 
where the four helpless beings were buried under the 
snow. 

How could Robert tell this to his poor mother and 
half.starved Maggie, with her brimming eyes turned so 
pleadingly to his? He grew faint and fainter, until 
he grasped at the rounds of the ladder to keep himself 
from faMing. 

“Are they coming, my child?” cried the mother, im- 
patiently. 

No answer. 

“Robert, dear, are they stopping to aid us?” 

The boy burst out into long, deep sobs, as if his very 
heart was broken. 

“TI will live to be a man, one of these days, and I will 
never, never forget this!” 

“Why, what has come over you, my brave boy ?” 
said the mother, raising her head and gazing wildly at 
the lad. Keep up courage, Robert; we shall have 
help, now.” 

“No, we sha'n’t,” gasped the boy. 
on; they are almost out of sight. 
venge this, mother; see if I don’t!” 

Robert pulled in the signal, drew the board over the 
roof as best he could, and creeping down the ladder, 
more dead than alive, threw himself upon the floor, 
buried his face in the folds of the old shawl, and lay 
there so mute and still that his mother fancied he had 
fallen asleep from fatigue. 

Suddenly Robert sprang from the floor, flew up the 
ladder, thrust the dear old shawl once more through 
the roof, and shouted till the night air rung with 
echoes. 

“All right, my Jad,” was shouted in return. 
you all safe? 
arouse you.” 

“Safe enough,” cried Robert, ‘but cold, and hungry, 
and sick.” 

“Well, then,” cried the cheery voice from the drifts 
and gloom, “cheer up! I am your minister; and as 
soon as I can get to the village and back again with 
help will. have you dug out and taken to my house; 
but you see I can do nothing alone.” 

“But if you go away and forget us, as the rich law- 
yer did?” 

“But I shall not forget you, my lad. I will have you 
all right this very night, and my wife shall have a hot 
supper for you when you are ready for it. I will ride 
as fast as I can; but the snow is heavy and the time 
will seem long. Now go comfort your mother, and 
keep as warm as you can until you hear me blow the 
old tin horn, when you may hang out your flag again.” 


” 


cried Robert, his voice trem- 
“He is stopping! we are safe, 


“They have gone 
I will live to re- 


“Are 
I’ve been shouting these ten minutes to 


“We are all right now,” cried Robert, hastening joy- 


“Bring me your berries, boy,” shouted the lawyer. 
Rohert looked him fiercely in the face, without tak- 
ing a step toward him. ; 

“Why do you not bring hither the berries ?” cried 
the lawyer, more roughly! “Do you not see I am 
wishing to buy them ?” 

“You cannot have my berries, sir,” replied Robert. 
“Fie, my lad! they are fresh and I must have them. 
See, here isa new half dollar for you, and that will 
make us even.” 

“No, sir,” cried Robert; ‘nothing can ever make us 
even! Do you suppose I have forgotten the night you 
left my poor sick mother and little sister to die of cold 
and hunger in the snow-drift? I am almost a man, 
and you will see then that I have not forgotten!” 

“And if you do remember, my lad, what then? I 
have a word of advice for you, and it is this: Never 
quarrel with geese that lay golden eggs.” 

“Flying horses may carry your golden eggs to the 
wrong market, sir.” 

“There are no horses, flying or walking, that can 
bear the weight of my wealth upon their backs,” cried 
the lawyer, scornfully. 

“Cannot the fre burn up your bouses? Cunnot the 
pestilence take away your family? Cannot the floods 
sweep away your mills? Cannot the winds scatter 
your wealth to the four corners of the earth? My 
mother has often said these were God’s flying horses, 
that carried the wicked man’s wealth away !” 

The lawyer, struck with the lad’s reproof, tossed the 
half dollar toward the boy, and ordered the coachman 
to drive on. 

As the silver rolled upon the grass at Robert’s feet, 
he caught it up, sprang after the carriage, and throw- 
ing the money scornfully in at the open window, went 
back, with both hands clenched, to sell his berries by 
the roadside. 

A few months later the midnight sky grew lurid 
with the flames of a burning mansion. The lawyer’s 
elegant residence, together with his stables and horses, 
were all consumed. As the proud owner gazed sadly 
upon the crumbling walls, he heard a voice murmur,— 
“Fire is one of God's flying horses, to carry the rich 
man's wealth away.” He turned, angrily, but saw 
only the crowd gazing at the ruins of his former home. 

In time the lawyer removed to another residence, 
which he furnished with equal elegance with the first; 
but scarcely had a year passed by when the river, near 
which it was situated, overflowed its banks, under- 
mined his buildings, and bore away his two youngest 
children beyond hope of rescue. “Surely,” cried the 
heart-stricken man, as be remembered the words of 
the berry-boy,—“‘teater is one of God's flying horses, 
to bear the wealth of my heart away.” 

The lawyer’s wife pined for her lost babes, and when 
another autumn came she was sleeping with the little 
ones, and there remained to the stricken lawyer but 
one son to comfort him in all his sorrow. 

But even this was not long spared to him. The scar- 
let fever swept through the country, and the lawyer 
was left childless. “Surely,” he cried, in the bitter- 
ness of his heart, “the pestilence is one of God's flying 
horses, to bear my last treasure away.” 

The locks upon the lawyer’s temples grew thin and 
white. He no longer rode in his cushioned carriage, 
but alone, upon horseback, with bent head and thought- 
ful brow, like one who lives in the past, unheeding 
either the present or future. : 

In this manner he was one day riding slowly over 
the plain before the widow’s cabin. He was thinking 
of his dead wife, his beautiful boy and his sweet babes, 
all lost to him forever. With his*head sunk upon his 
breast and the reins hanging loosely upon the horse’s 


wind that roared and eddied as it sped toward him. 
The frightened beast plunged forward. At the first 
bound the unwary traveller was unseated, and falling 
to the ground, one foot still entangled, was dragged 
mercilessly along until, nearing the widow’s cabin, his 
perilous condition was discovered by Robert, who had 
himself taken shelter beneath an old oak by the road- 
side. 

Robert forgot all his old hatred to the lawyer now. 
He flung himself boldly before the frightened beast, 
seized him manfully by the rein, and with wonderful 
dexterity succeeded in rescuing the bleeding and half- 
senseless man from the horse’s hoofs. 

Upon the humble couch in the widow’s cabin the 
| proud lawyer received hourly attentions from the 
hands of those from whose cries of distress he had once 
tuirned so coldly away. He thought of all his past 
pride, of his manifold sins, of his base ingratitude, un- 
til his heart grew soft and penitent. 

As for Robert, he was never weary in well-doing. It 
| was Robert who brought cool water from the spring 
| and fresh berries from the fields. It was his strong 

arm upon which the invalid leaned, and his willing 
| feet that sped to do the restless lawyer’s bidding. One 
| day, as Robert stood near him, the lawyer said,— 

“My lad, do you remember when you refused to sell 

| me berries by the roadside ?” 
| Robert did remember it, very well. He had thought 
| of it a thousand times, at the very least; but never so 
kindly as now, when the proud man was an invalid in 
his mother’s cabin. 

“You taught me a solemn lesson then, my young 
' friend, but I did not heed it. Have not my afflictions 
taught me that the fire, the pestilence and the whirl- 





neck, he moved on, unconscious of the coming whirl- |. 





to his credit than fine speech-making could have been; —indifferently—as if it was a thing she had no concern 


he sent Robert to school and afterward to college, 
where he graduated with honor, and was ultimately 
received into the lawyer’s office. 

Should you chance to see, in Vermont, a handsome 





in, and handed it to the girl. 


The little girl bowed gravely, muttered some words 


in German, apparently of thanks, and dividing the bis- 
cuit among them, in three unequal portions, of which 


young man, of intellectual eountenance and elegant ad- , she kept the smallest to herself, they alt began to eat 


dress, holding the reins for an invalid lawyer, and lis- 
tening patiently to his wearisome counsels, you may 
rest assured it is no other than the little berry-boy 
who knew how to return good for evil. May his ex- 
ample teach us to forgive our enemies; and when | 
tempted to resent real or fancied injuries, let us re-, 
member the story of Robert's revenge. Cc. B. W. F. 


THE CROCUS. 


Down in my solitude under the snow, 
Where nothing cheering can reach me; 

Here. without light to see how to grow, 
I'll trast to Nature to teach me. © 


I will not despair, nor be idle, nor frown, 
Locked in so gloomy a dwelling; 

My leaves shall run up. and my roots shall run down, 
While the bud in my bosom is swelling. 


Soon as the frost will get out of my bed, 
From this cold dungeon to free me, 

I will peer up with my little bright head-— 
All will be joyful to see me. 


Then from my heart will young buds diverge, 
As rays of the sun from their focus; 

I from the darkness of earth wiil emerge— 
A happy and beautiful Crocus! 


Gayly arravy‘d in my yellow and green, 
When to their view [ have risen, 

Will they not wonder how one so serene 
Came from so dismala prison ? 


Many, perhaps, from so simple a flower 
This little lesson may borrow :— 

Patient to day. through its gloomiest hour, 
We come out the brighter to-morrow! 











THE CHILD COMMODORE. 

I had taken passage in a vessel at Boulogne for Lon- 
don. The vessel had left the wharf at night, and as I 
was walking upon the deck with a friend, in the dark- 
ness and confusion we were thrown against each other, 
and both fell upon a bundle of something comparatively 
soft—something that stirred and winced at the contact 
—and gave a low cry in three several cadences, as if it 
had three voices. It gave us, in fact, some confused 
idea of a mass of heads, legs, arms, and other appurte- 
nances of the human body; but the whole was shroud- 
ed in a sort of woolly covering, the nature of which the 
darkness of the night and the rolling of the ship, for 
the wind blew almost a gale, rendered it almost impos- 
sible to ascertain. My friend and I gathered ourselves 
up and made the best of our way—and it was no easy 
task—to the cabin, and crept into our berths. As I lay 
there in comparative coziness, my thoughts reverted to 
that bundle of life, composed in all probability of deck 
passengers, exposed to the cold night-wind and the 
drenching spray; but I soon fell asleep, my sympathy 
merging, as my faculties became more dim, ina grateful 
sense of personal comfort. 

As the morning advanced, the wind moderated, and 
my friend and I getting up betimes, met once more 
upon the deck. The bundle of life was still there, just 
without the sacred line which deck and steerage pas- 
sengers must not cross; and we saw that it was com- 
posed of human figures, huddled together without dis- 
tinction, under coarse and tattered cloaks. ‘ 

“These persons,” said I, pointing to them with my 
cane, “have a story, and a strange one; and by-and-by 
we shall get at it.” 

“The common story of the poor,” replied my friend; 
“a story of hardship, perhaps hunger; but why don’t 
they wake up?” 

This question seemed to have occurred to some of the 
other passengers, and all looked with a sort of languid 
curiosity, as they passed, at the breathing bundle of 
rags. After a time, some motion was observed be- 
neath the tattered cloaks, and at length ahead emerged 
from their folds; a head that might have been either a 
woman's or a little girl’s, so old it was in expression, 
and so young in size and softness. It wasa little girl’s, 
as was proved by the shoulders that followed—thin, 
slight, childish; but so intelligent was the look she cast 
aronnd, so full of care and anxiety, that she seemed to 
have the burden of a whole family on her back. 

After ascertaining by that look, as it seemed, what 
her present position was, and bestowing a slight glance 
upon the bystanders, the sbip and the gloomy sky, she 
withdrew her thoughts from these extraneous matters, 
and with a gentle hand and some whispered words, ex- 
tracted from his bed of rags a small, pale little boy. 

The boy woke up in a sortof fright, but the moment 


with some eagerness. 


The family, it appeared, were starving; they had un- 


dertaken the little voyage without preparation of any 


kind in food,extra clothing, or money; and under such 
circumstances, they sat calmly, quietly, without utter. 
ing a single complaint. 

Ina few minutes a more substantial breakfast wag 
before them; and it was amusing to see the coolness 
with which the little girl commodore accepted the proy. 
idential windfall, as if it had been something she ex. 
pected, although ignorant of the quarter whence jt 
skould come, and the business-like gravity with which 
she proceeded to arrange iton their joint laps, and dis. 
tribute the shares. Nothing escaped her; her sharp 
look was on every detail; if a fold of her mother’s 
cloak was out of order, she stopped her till she had set 
itright; and when her b: ot :er coughed as he swallow. 
ed some tea, she raised his face and patted bim on the 
back. I admired that little creature with her wan face, 
and quick eyes, and thin, fragile shoulders; but she had 
no attention to bestow on any one but the family com. 
mitted to her charge. 

“This is comical,” said my friend; “I wonder what 
they are. But they have done breakfast; see how 
carefully the little girl puts away the fragments! Let 
us learn more about them. 

We first tried the mother, but she, in addition to be- 
ing of a singularly taciturn, indifferent disposition, spoke 
nothing but German. The little boy answered only 
with a no or yes. The commodore of the party, how- 
ever, knew some words of French and some of English, 
and we were able to understand what she told us with 
no more difficulty than arose from the oddity of the 
circumstances. The following is the dialogue that took 
place between us, with her polyglott part translated 
into common English. 

“Where are you from, my little lass ?” 

“Ts it me, sir? O, I am from New York.”’ 

“From New York? What were you doing there?” 

“Keeping my father’s room, sir; he is a journeyman.” 

“And what brings you to Europe ?” 

“My father sent me to bring over mother.” 

“Sent you!” 

“Yes, sir; and because my brother could not be left 
in the room all day when father was outat work, 1 took 
him with me.” 

“What! and you two little children crossed the ocean 
to fetch your mother ?” , 

“O,thatis nothing; the ship brought us—we did not 
come. It was worse when we landed in London; for 
there were so many people there, and so many houses, 
it was just as if we had to find our way, without a ship, 
through the waves of the sea.” 

“And what were you to do in London ?” 

“I was to go to a countryman of ours, who would 
find me a passage to France. But nobody we met in the 
street knew him, and nobody could understand what 
place it was I asked for; and if we had not met a little 
German boy with an organ, I do not know what we 
should have done. But somebody always comes in 
time—God sends him. Father told us that.” 

“And the little German boy took you to your coun- 
tryman ?” 

“Yes, and more than that. He bought some bread 
with a penny as we went along, and we all sat down on 
astep and ate it.” Here my friend suddenly used his 
handkerchief, and coughed vigorously ; but the young 
girl went on without minding the interruption. 

“Our countryman gave us a whole handful of copper 
money, and a paper to the captain of the ship. It was 
late before we got there, and we were so tired that I 
could bardly get my brother along. But the captain 
was so good as to let us sleep on the deck.” 

“Your mother was in Germany. How did you get 
to her?” 

“O, we walked—but not always. Sometimes we got 
a cast ina wagon; and when we were very hungry, and 
would not lay out our money, we were always sure to 
get something given us to eat.” 

“Then you had money ?” 

“O yes, to be sure!” and the little girl gave a cunning 
twinkle of hereye. “We could not get mother away, 
you know, without money—could we, mother?” pat 





his eyes rested on his sister’s face—for she was his sis- 
ter, that was clear—he was calm and satisfied. No 


smiles were exchanged, such as might have befitted | 


their age; no remark on the novel circumstances of 
their situation. The boy looked at nothing but the 
girl; and the girl smoothed his hair with her fingers, 
arranged his threadbare dress, and breathing on his 


hands, polished them with her sleeve. This girl, though 


bearing the marks of premature age, could not in real- 
ity have been more than eleven, and the boy was prob- 
ably four years younger. 


A larger figure was still invisible, except in the indef- | 


inite outline of the cloak. 

At length the cloak stirred, and I beheld emerge 
from it a woman, who was obviously the mother of the 
two children, but although endowed with all her natu- 


ting her on the back like one fondling a child. 

Such was the story of the little commodore—a story 
which was listened to not only by my friend and my- 
| self, but by at least a score of other persons. A collec: 
tion was made for the travellers, whose boasted funds 
had been exhausted at Boulogne; but what became of 
them afterwards I never knew. When we reached 
London I saw them walk up the landing-place—wholly 
unencumbered with baggage, poor things !—the mother 
and the little boy clinging on either side to the commo- 
dore; and so, like the shadowy figures in the “Pilgrim's 
Progress,” they passed on their way and I saw them 
no more. 
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THE LITTLE MARTYR. 





ral faculties, quite as helpless and dependent as the 
little boy. She held out her hand to the little girl, who 
kissed it affectionately, in the dutiful morning fashion 





wind are indeed God’s flying messengers, to bear away 
not only the wealth of the wickcd, but the pride and 


fully down from his perch. “We shall have supper revenge of their stubborn hearts? You told me, Rob- 


and fire, and no thanks to the selfish lawyer, either!” 


ert, that when you were a man you should remember 


“Not many hours had elapsed before the widow and how I carelessly left you to perish in the snow. But | 
! 


her little family found warmth and comfort in the 


now that I, in my turn, require your assistance, how 


minister’s cottage. But while the widow prayed for kindly you have granted it! Have you learned at last | 


blessings upon her benefactors, Robert tossed restlessly _ to forgive me ” 
upon his pillow, and dreamed only of his future re-| 


wenge. 


The tears sprang to the eyes of the lad, and the | 
| crimson once more grew deep in kis manly cheek, as 


When summer came round again Robert stood at he said,— 


the roadside with his basleets of fresh berries, as fine a 


lad as could be found the whole country over. 


The carriage of the rich lawyer passed that way, and my life.” 


“Yes, sir, I have learned to forgive.” 
“I shall never forget, Robert, that you have saved 


of fatherland; and then, dropping with that action the 
manner of the child, resumed, as if from habit, the au- 
thority and duties of the parent. She arranged her 
mother’s hair and dress as she had done those of her 
brother, dictated to her the place and posture in which 
she was to sit, and passed a full half hour—I cannot 
now tell how—in quiet but incessant activity. 

Time passed on; the other passengers had all break- 
fasted; but no one had seen the solitary family eat. 
Two or three of us remarked the circumstance to each 
other, and suggested the propriety of our doing some- 
thing. But what to do was the question, for although 
poor, they were obviously not beggars. 


Mr. John B. Gough, in one of his lectures, tells us 
| the following story, which shows how a poor little boy 
_ profited by his lessons about Jesus, at a mission school, 
| and how he suffered for the sake of Jesus: 


| A missionary was once in one of the tenement houses 
jinone of the dark places of London, endeavoring | 2 
find somebody to whom he could afford relief. Groping 
his way about in the upper portion of the building, be 
saw a jadder leading to atrap-door. Thinking perhaps 
some one might be up there, he went up the trap, and 
as soon as he got through—the only light was from a 
| square of glass in the window—he saw, lying on a bun: 
! dle of straw and shavings, a boy about ten years ot age. 
The gentleman asked him what he was doing thert. 
He received no reply but— 
| ‘Hist! hist! hist!” = 
“What are you doing ?” repeated the gentleman. 
“T am hiding.” 
““Whatare you hiding for?” 
“Don’t tell any body I am hiding.” 
“Where is your mother ?” 


noticing the beauty of both boy and fruit, he motioned | 
the lad to approach. Robert's cheeks flushed crim- 
son, but he remained motionless, not even lifting his | 


cap in token of recognition. | 


“If you please, sir, that was my revenge.” 

“And you think we are even at last ?” 

“Yes, sir; (smiling) we ‘are even at last.” 

The lawyer made no reply. He did what was more 


| I at length ventured to offer a biscuit to the little 


“My mother is dead !” 

““‘Where is your father ?” 

“Don't tell him, sir. Look here!” tall 
He turned himself upon his face, and showed his' 
They had been horribly 


boy. He looked at it, and then at his sister, but did not 
stir. The proceeding, apparently, was contrary to their | 
notions of etiquette; and I presented the biscuit to the | 


mother “for her little son.” She took it mechanically his back and shoulders. 
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beaten. The skin had been broken, and there was a 
ied blood surface. 
~~ whipped you like that?” said the gentleman. 

“My father.” x 

“What did he do it for ? 

«My father got drunk, and whipped me, sir, because 
I would not steal.” a 

“Pid you ever steal ? mn 

“Yes, sir, I was a thief on the pad.” (Pad means in 
the street.) a 

“But why don’t you steal now ? 

“Because I went to the mission school, and they told 
me, “Thou shalt not steal!” and they told me about 
Jesus; and Inever will steal again, if they kill me. 
But please don’t tell my father.” 

The gentleman said he would call with a lady the 
next day, and take him to a good place. 


+> 





For the Companion. 
JUDGING OTHERS BY OURSELVES. 

A few days before Christmas a lady had purchased 
several things she did not wish to be seen by the family 
till the proper time. So she went quietly into a spare 
room and laid them in a bureau drawer. To her sur- 
prise, on turning to leave the room she saw her little 
boy—the pet of the house—who, having heard her 
come in at the front door, had followed her, and seen 
what she wished to keep private. Then she showed 
him the articles and charged him to say nothing of 
them, as she wanted to surprise his father and sister. 
He prided himself greatly on his power of keeping a 
secret, which was so wonderful for a little fellow of six 
years that he was often made the confidant of others, 
who felt sure that any thing was safe with him. 

Ashe turned to leave the chamber with his mother, 
he said, “You had better lock the drawer, mamma.” 

«0, no,” she replied, “no one uses this bureau but 
myself.” 

“But the chamber girl will look in and see them,” 
he said. 

“0, no, my dear; Katy wouldn’t look into my 
drawers unless she were told to do so.” 

“But J know she would, mamma,” replied the little 
fellow, very confidently. 

“Did you ever see her prying into drawers or trunks, 
my son?” asked the mother. 

“No, mamma, but I know she does.” 

“Jt is avery mean act you charge Katy with, my 
dear,” said the lady, “and if false, itis very wrong in 
you. Now tell me how you snow that she does such 
things.” 

“{! know she does,” replied the young gentleman, 
banging down his head, ‘‘because,—because I would if 
Iwas a chamber girl!” 

Now this is a very natural way of judging other peo 
ple, but it isnot always just. When, therefore, you 
hear a person accusing another of meanness or of acting 
from wrong motives, unless the charges are well proved 
you may safely decide that the accuser has come to his 
decision from looking into his own heart. But one 
heart is not a true mirror of all others. Some are as 
clear as crystal, having nothing to hide and nothing 
they need be ashamed of. This is the character every 

child should try to cultivate. 

A really noble nature is rare, but not impossible of 
attainment. Every one should guard against the little 
steps called “‘meanness,” which so surely lead to open 
sin. The child who will peepinto a secret drawer, or 
read another’s letter, or listen at a door, to gratify idle 
curiosity, is in a dangerous place. A person once re- 
marked, “I would as soon dare to steal money from a 
man’s purse, as a secret from his letter.” 

Our little friend, who made this honest confession— 
that he would peep into drawers if he were a chamber- 
maid—only revealed what is in the human heart. The 
lessons he received then will be as a guard set over 
him, and lead him to overcome that nature. 

If our own hearts were pure, how much more gener- 
ous and forbearing should we be towards others! 
Judging them by ourselves, we should see the tempta- 
tions against which they had struggled, and their ef- 
forts to overcome; and then if they were not perfect in 
all things we should sympathize with and strive to 
help them on in the right way. J. De CO 





TURNED RED IN THE NIGHT. 


The following anrusing incident furnishes a good il- 


lustration of the way liquors are adulterated now-a- 
days: 


We heard the other day of a singular, and we be- 
lieve, a new effect of the application of brandy as a 
medicine. 

A gentleman, convalescing from an attack of sick- 

hess, was recommended by his physician to rub him- 
selfall over every morning and evening with the best 
of brandy. 
, The invalid accordingly sent to his family grocer 
with whom he had dealt for years, and ordered a sam- 
ple of the best old cognac. Home it came, and that 
evening it was tried—outwardly, of course. The con- 
valescent felt better, much better, and he continued to 
feel better for a day or so, until he awoke one morning, 
and to his horror, discovered that his entire cuticle—at 
least where it had been rubbed with the cognac—had 
become of a deep crimson color. 

He sprang out of his bed in alarm. The family were 
aroused ; a servant despatched in hot haste for the doc- 
tor. The invalid’s wits were terribly shaken by this 
never before heard of catastrophe. What could be the 
cause of it? He looked a picture for a painter, as he 
sat before the large looking-glass in an arm-chair, and 
tuefully surveyed his crimson covering. It was almost 
ludicrous; it was almost as bad as Mr. Titmouse’s pre- 
dicament about his purple green hair. But this could 
be no laughing matter; it must be some extraordinary 


phenomenon, as he explained it to his wondering and 
alarmed family. 


“Good brandy ?” 

“Yes; the very best—we use no other.” 

“Let me have it.” 

The brandy was brought. The doctor tasted it, and 
shook his head again. 

“T’ll take it home to examine chemically. There are 
so many tricks among the liquor dealers.” 

“Q, no fear of that with our grocer. He sells none 
but the best liquors, imported directly by himself.” 

“No doubt. I'll look into it, nevertheless.” 

And calming the family alarm, the good doctor de- 
parted, the pure old cognac in his pocket. 

That evening came a note from him: “Dear L—, 
make yourself perfectly easy. The cognac is first 
proof whiskey, and won’t hurt you. It was the log- 
wood in it that did your business.” 


——- +o -- —__ 
IN WHAT “BUMP” DID IT LODGE? 


We suspect few boys could submit to have a bullet 
fired into their heads for the sake of being made mathe- 
matical geniuses; though we have often heard a surgi- 
cal operation with “beetle and wedges” recommended 
for intolerable blockheads : 


About nine months since, a boy residing near Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., while amusing himself with a pistol acciden- 
tally discharged it and the ball entered his brain. The 
boy came to his senses after awhile, and is still alive, 
though all attempts to extract the vall have been unsuc- 
cessful and wouid probably result in death. He cannot 
speak, and the ability to read is gone, but the accident 

sulted in increasing the power of the organ of calcu- 
lation, and he can now figure up with marvellous celer- 
ity very abstruse sums. The above is vouched for, 
says the Traveller. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows tho month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companian. 

No other receipt is given. 


— 
THE CLOCK. 


“See the neat oaken clock! 
In the kitchen it stands, 
And it points at the time 
With its two pretty hands: 
The one shows the minute, 
The other the hour, 
As you often may see 
In a church or high tower. 
The pendulum, swinging 
Inside the clock case, 
Sends the two pretty hands 
Round its neat little face. 
There's a nice little bell, 
Which the hammer does knock; 
And when you hear that 
You may tell what's o'clock. 
We love twelve and five, 
Because ‘t's a rule 
Our lessors are finished; 
We march out of school. , 
So may I, likethe clock, 
Keep my face clean and bright: 
My hands, while they're moving, 
Must do what is right; 
My tongue must be guarded 
To say what is trae, 
Wherever | rove, or whatever I do.” 
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For the Companion. 
A WISE LITTLE HEN. 


> I'm going to tell you a story about a great, black 
dog and a meek little hen, which is not only funny but 
also true—which can’t be said of all the stories you 
read, and which will teach you a lesson worth remem- 
bering. 

On a gentleman’s place, near Boston, a fine new hen- 
house and yard were recently built, and well stocked 
with Dorkings, Black Spanish, Bolton Grays, &c.; a 
very pretty, plump and happy family. The place also 
boasted two watch dogs—although their office was a 
sinecure, as every body is so wise and good in N., 
that there is no need of any watching! The big, black 
fellow was named Bruno, and his little brown play- 
mate Sancho. In the next house there lived a pet dog 
called Jet, who proved to be more remarkable for her 
beauty than for her morality. ° 

One evening Master Bruno was seen coming from the 
neighbor’s grounds, followed by Miss Jet, whom he gal- 
lanted into his kennel, where they had a private confer- 
ence; which, like most things that have to be whis- 
pered in darkness, wasof evil. The black regue had 
probably noticed that when the hen yard was closed 
for the night, sotme of the fowls who had been “out too 
late” were overlooked and would therefore have to 
pass the time in the open air to punish them; and this, 
he thought, would be a fine chance for sport, in which 
he would invite his neighbor to join him. 

So when all had been long quiet, and every body had 
been sleeping for hours, there rose such an uprear in 
the hen-yard as roused the whole house. It seemed 
as if every fowl in the county was there raising a riot 
on some matter of general interest to the inhabitants of 
chickendom. The night was very dark,and although a 
hen thief was decided on as the disturber, nobody could 
be seen, and the thought of the “watchman” doing any 
mischief was out of the question. Before any one was 
ready to go out, all settled again into silence, and the 
noise was then regarded as the result of a family quar- 
rel with which it was not best for outsiders to interfere. 

But alas! how much evil done in darkness is re- 
vealed by the light! In the morning the snow on the 
lawn was all stained with blood, and here and there, 
scattered about with their limbs torn and their plum- 
age gone, lay six or seven of the finest fowls,—those 





“And just imagine, my dear, how I shall look all 
my life, if this confounded thing isn’t cured—like a} 
vem lobster. Ishall go by no other name. O dear! | 
r ad 
The door-bell rang; the front door opened; in rushed 
the doctor. For an instant he could not contain him-| 
telf; he had to drop into a cbair and laugh it out. 

O, it’s very funny to you ho doubt, doctor, but how | 
would you like to go about all the balance of your 
~~ looking like an overdone lobster ?” 

_ The doctor burst out again at this, but he saw that his 
sick man and family were really’ alarmed, and he soon | 
sobered down to his usual pulse feeling. 

‘May be it’s the iodine, doctor,” suggested the anx- 
a wife. | 
“O, it’s ironed in, no doubt,” said the patient, indulg- 
ig the ruling passion strong in death. = : 
The doctor shook his head. 


“Had that rubbing been done as he had prescribed ?” 
Yes, faithfully.” 


in 


who chose to be roving about when they should have 
been at home. Of course, Master Bruno received a les- 
son from the rod, which we are sorry he did not seem 
to remember; although never hungry enough toeat a 
hen, he had now formed a love of “the chase,” and not 
a few of the neighbors were annoyed by his guerilla- 
like visits to their hen-roosts; while it may well be 
imagined the hen family at home lived in constant 


| terror of him ever since the night he made such havoc 


among their children, cousins and friends. Their 
usual mode of defence was,—like that of some other 


| cowardly bipeds,—to run from the sight of the foe. 


But there was one little hen wiser than the rest, and 
she thought of a new plan; and that was to win the foe 
and make hima friend. She must hmve been a very 


brave little body, for one morning she walked deliber- | 


ately into the lion’s den, laid an egg there and walked 





out in his awfal presence! He stepped in to see what 
she had been about; and then very condescendingly 
devoured the egg for lunch. The next day, about the 
same time, Miss Henny walked up with a very humble 
but yet businéss.like air, to the kennel door where 
the master was standing, as much as to say, ‘I’m re- 
solved to overcome hatred by kindness, and thus to 
change a lion to alamb.” Bruno stepped aside to let 
her pass, and when she came outagain he walked cool- 
ly in and ate his new egg! The little hen kept up this 
system of dealing out rations to the enemy; and he en- 
tered into a truce with them and was as harmless as a 
kitten among them. 

Now whether this kindness really overcame the fe- 
rocity of Bruno, or whether he merely professed 
“Union sentiments” for the sake of “the rations,” we 
don’t know; but whatever his motives were, she gained 
the victory and purchased peace for herself and her 
friends. 

Sometimes it is far easier to win over an enemy by 
kindness, or to buy him by offerings to his seltishness, 
than to fight out our rights by a bloody battle. 

3. D. CO. 





TO DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our friends who have not paid in advance for 
the Companion, must remember that we invaria- 
bly charge $1.50 for it, unless the subscription 
price is paid within one month of the date when 
their subscription year commences. 

We have personally no very grave objections to 
receiving $1.50 instead of $1.25, for each subscrip- 
tion. The cost of the Companion should be $1.50 
peryear. Even at that price it would be the cheap- 
est youths’ publication in the country. That there 
may be no exceptions taken; and no complaints 
made, when $1.50 is charged to delinquents, we give 
this notice. 

Remember, then, always pay in advance—or if 
you wish to be very liberal to the “‘poor printer,” 
you can delay one month, and make him an extra 
payment of 25 cents—and remember, too, that you 
get more than your money’s worth even at that 
price. 





A PRIZE OFFERED. 

We offer any person who will send us the BEsT 
ORIGINAL ReEBus, between this time and the eigh- 
teenth of next April, a beautiful fifty page Photo- 
graph Album, valued at $5.00. The only condi- 
tions made are: 

1. The subject must not be a proverb. 

2. The Rebus must not make more than three 
lines of symbols. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





I am composed of 26 letters. 

My 2, 25, 4, 25, 8, 12 is a flower. 

My 6, 23, 14, IL, 22, 19, 26is a snrub, 

My 17, 21, 10, 24,3, 7 is a wild animal, 
My 4, 20, 9, 16, 1, 26 18 something to guess. 
My 13, 18, 15 is a temale 

My whole are two biind, deaf mutes, 


3. 


My first is ten-fourths of a standard yard, 

My second merits especial regard, 

My whole was one of our Nation's Brave, whose fate seemed 
hard. L. B. He 


4. 


There wasa fairy castle that stood beside the sea, 

Where a princess was imprisoned, the fuirest that might be; 
The lovely curling tresses that to her foot fell down 

Had stolen the golden gleaming of her,jewel- studded crown. 
Her teeth her pearls outrivaued, her eyes eclipsed the sheen 
Of the pair of priceless diamonds upon her girdle seen; 

And all vowed that such a maiden the world might never see 
As that princess long imprisoned in the castle by the sea. 


My first, a milky opal, adorned her finger slim, 

While in the centre quivered a tongue of red fire dim. 

At night she loosed her bracelets, her chains of pearl and gold, 
Unclasped the diamond girdle that did her waistenfold, 

And let her glorious ringlets flow in their beauty down, 

While on its velvet cushion she laid aside her crown. 

But night or day my jewelled first might never severed be 
From that maiden s fairy finger in that palace by the sea. 


One morn the gilded lattice was opened for the air, 

And gazing sadly o'er the sea reclined the princess fair; 

She heard a sofi, low murmur. a rush of gentle wings, 

Lo! on her lifted finger my second lights and clings! 

lt turned its beak of ivory close to her pearly ear, 

And the golden hair veiled both of them as she bent down to hear; 
But softer, sweeter, brighter, my second could not be 

‘Than that far and gentle princess in the castle by the sea. 


That night her maidens 1@ ised her, and sought her every where, 

But only found upow the ground her weal:h of golden haix, 

And my firsé, but all the milky hue was turned to ag§en gray, 

And the Little tongue of fire from out its heart had passed away. 

Some say at dusky twilight my second seemed to glide 

Away upon the quiet air with another at his side, 

That (being fairy times), since then, their memory to emshrine, 

Still round my wholes most graceful neek my Jy'st is seen to 
twine. 





WESTBROOK. 


I cannot solve the m 


tary, but of this most certain be, 
That fairy tower is 


dden now in mist wreaths from the sea, 


Answers to Puszigs in Last Number, 
1. Tatemperance Is a vice. 


2. Eyes, Gay, 3. Heart Ease. 
Nap, Man, Enigma—Sphynx. 4. Hearsay. 
Irish, Annex, 











ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The readers of the Companion will remember 


THAT ITS PUBLISHERS OFFER, 


IN ADDITION TO} 


A GREAT VARIETY OF VALUABLE 


PREMIOMS, 


Twenty-Four Costly and Beautiful 


Gifts. 





The Premiums offered this year for new subscrib- 
ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 
and are greater in variety, than those offered by any 
other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 
Premiums will be sent to any subscriber who may wish 
a second copy, or who may not have already received 


one. A Valuable Premium is given for each new 


subscriber. 


BESIDES THIS, 
TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 


WILL BE PRESENTED 


ON THE 
8th of July 1867, 


To the twenty-four old subscribers who have se- 
cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four lar« 
gest numbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 


-|for one year. The new subscriptions can commence 


whenever the names are secured—on any date previous 
to July Ist. The gifts will be,— 


Two Gold Watches. 

Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines, 

Six Silver Watches. 

Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, 


Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Pens,| 


The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 
ever before. 


But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 
very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 


reward will be received for each subscriber obtained. 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received 
from the eighteen old subscribers who obtained the 
Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 


Our young friends will thus sce that, by persever= 
ance, there is more than a possibility of securing a 
most valuable Gift. 


Endeavor to Obtain One, 


Your Labor cannot be Lost, 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 


No. 161 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 





Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 





Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 


Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance 


When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 


and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








For the Companion. 
CONFESSING. 


“If we confess our sins He—that is God—ts faithful and just to 


forgive us our sins.” 


I have written about confessing sins to men, that is 
to parents, teachers and others, and have given some 
reasons why we should do it. But John in the text is 
speaking of confessing to God. And this is what I 
shall now speak of. All of us have sinned against 
God. There is no man, nor woman, nor boy, nor girl, 
who can say, I never sinned against God. All sin, if it 
is unkindness to your father or mother, disobedience to 
your teacher or falsehood to your playmate, is more 
against God than it is against parent, or teacher, or 
playmate—and if confessed to them, needs also, and 
still more, to be confessed to God. 

“But will the great God hear a little boy when he 
has done wrong, and is sorry for it, confess it ?” 

Hear him? Yes. Ilhad almost said there is noth- 
ing on earth He would be more pleased to hear. I can 
think of some little boy, at night, kneeling beside his 
bed and telling God that he has been angry, or disobe- 
dient or untruthful during the day, and asking Him, 
for the sake of Jesus, to forgive him. And I feel as cer- 
tain as 1am of any thing, that God bends His ear to 
hear him. 

There is a beautiful story in the New Testament— 
told by the Saviour—and then written down by Luke, 
and you may find it and read it in the fifteenth chapter 
of his Gospel. It is the story of a father who lived a 
good many hundred years ago,in some Eastern coun- 
try, and who had twosons. When these two sons were 
grown up, the younger one became tired of his home, 
and wished to leave his father and go away and be his 
own man. He asked his father to divide his property 
and give him his portion, and let him go. His father 
was very sorry and unwilling to do it. But by-and-by 
he was tired of saying no, and he divided all his prop. 
erty and gave his younger son all that fell tohim. In 
a few days this son took what his father had given him 
and went away into a far country. For alittle time he 
had money enough, could buy what he wished and 
thought he was never so happy. But he soon fell in 
with wicked companions, and joined with them in a life 
of sin, and it was not.long before his money was all 
gone, and he found himself in a strange country, with- 
out any home, or friends, or money. He wandered 
about seeking employment, and could find none till a 
man hired him to feed swine. 

He went into the field to feed swine, and one day as 
he was sitting there on the ground, he was very hun- 
gry and very wretched, and felt that he was dying. And 
now he began to think of his home, of his father, of his 
older brother, and of the hired servants, and of the 
good food of which there was always enough there, and 
he thought how fooiish and wicked he had been ever to 
leave that home. And as he was thus thinking, and 
feeling very sorry, he said, “I will arise and go to 
my father.” And he resolved then, before he started, 
just what he would say when he met his father, and 
the first sentence was this: “Father, I have sinned 
against Heaven and before thee, and am no more wor- 
thy to be called thy son.” So he rose and went back, 
and long before he reached the house, his father saw 
him coming and ran out to meet him, and put his arms 
around his neck and kissed him, and before the son 


had finished his confession he told the servants to 
bring out the best robe, and new shoes, and a ring for 
his finger. And he told them to killa fatted calf, and 


prepare the best supper, that they might eat and drink 
and be merry. And that night there was great joy 


there, because the long lost son was found; and the son 
was never so happy before, because he had been for- 


given. 


Now Jesus told us this story that he might show us 
how willing God, our Heavenly Father, is to forgive 
He is 
just as willing to hear, and just as ready to forgive any 
little child who bows down and confesses that he is a 
sinner, and asks to be forgiven, as this father was to! 


us, when we go unto Him and confess our sins. 


forgive his wayward and wicked son. 


But does any one who reads this ask, “But how shall, 
1 know that God hears me when I make confession ? 


I cannot see Him and He does not speak to me ?” 


A little girl who loved to pray had been away alone, 
praying, and some one said to her, “Do you think God 


hears you pray ?” 
“I know He does,” said she. 


“But how can you know it? He does not speak to 


you.” 


Placing her hand on her heart, she said, “I know it, 


because I feel it here.” 


So when any one is sorry for sin and goes to God 
and confesses it, and asks to be forgiven, God can make 
him feel that he is forgiven, and he may be just as cer- 
tain that he has been heard and forgiven, as though he 


heard a voice from heaven telling him so. 


And let me tell you about a little boy who heard 


this sermon when it was preached to a Sabbath school 
His name was Newton. 


from the time I began till I closed the sermon. 


gathered in this little boy’s eyes. 


that I have sinned against God ?” 


He sat in the first seat in the 
chapel, close to the pulpit, and looked directly at me 
And 
when I was telling about the prodigal son, the tears 
Before the next Sab- 
bath little Newton was taken sick, and before the Sab- 
bath after that, he died. But two days before he died 


he said to his mother, “What shall I do when I feel whe - i 
She didn’t know | enthusiasm, took up a wagon load of Methodists and 


give us.” Two days after this little Newton died, and 
four days after he was buried. Bet I hope his sins 
were all forgiven, and that he is now in heaven. If-we/ 
confess our sins, God is faithful.and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 
w. 











VARIETY. 





For the Companion. 
THE FATE OF TEN LITTLE CHICKENS. 


A faithful old biddy, belonging to us, 

One morning got into a terrible fuss 

Because all her chickens would wander away 

To fight with some ducks that lived over the way. 


So she called her chickens one day to the pen, 
And counted them up tothe number of ten; 
Seven wore white coats and only three brown, 
While aii of them sported a rich crimson crown. 


Then she gave them a bit of a mother's advice, 
While the chicks looked as sober as so many mice; 
She told them how naughty and wicked they were 
To bring so much sorrow and trouble on her. 


She told them the worms were quite plenty that day, 
They could scrat¢h their own grub without running away; 
Besides, to be fighting was really a shame, 

And always gave chickens a very bad name. 


A pert little rooster then jumped up and crow'd, 
Forgetting how much to his mother he ow'd; 
He winked to a sister and then to a brother, 
And said, “I don't like this advice of our mother. 


“I think when a rooster js able to crow 

He shouldn't be tied to his old mother so! 

J go in for freedom, at least now and then;" 
At this every chick cackled loudly, Amen. 


“I motion we all take a run to the pond 

Of which neighbor ducklings are so very fond, 
And bring them to terms, on the land or the water, 
Or else I predict them a very great slaughter.” 


So they followed the rooster away from the pen, 
Forgetting advice and the’old mother hen, 

And there were the ducks in the garden beyond, 
Swimming majestically over the pond, 


‘Now for a fight,” said the pert little cock, 

And in they all plunged—'twas a terrible shock; 
They fluttered and floundered, but fluttered in vain— 
As fast as they rose up they sunk down again, 


At last their cold corpses on shore were washed out, 
While the ducks waddled by them in triumph, no doubt; 
Their wet, slimy feathers revealed where they'd been, 
And this was the fate of these naughty chicks ten. 

Aunt? CLARA. 





40> 
A MISER POODLE. 

Habit produces some singular phenomena in dumb 
crratures as well as men. We have read of a deacon’s 
dog that went regularly to the prayer meeting on Fri- 
day night, long after his master’s death, whom he had 
been accustomed to accompany there, and invariably 
occupied the same place under the seat, where the 
brethren refused to disturb him. A recent book on 
dogs contains an anecdote of a poodle belonging to a 
blind man, who, for ten years after his master’s death, 
occupied the post on one of the public bridges former- 
ly occupied by his master, holding in his mouth a wood- 
en bowl, in which his gentle, pleading look made many 
a sous fall. 

One day the dog was not at his post. Inquiries were 
made. It was found where he had lived, but he was 
dead, and concealed in the mattress beneath his dead 
body were twelve thousand francs. 

—_—\—\_ +> —___—_. 
HELD HIM LONGER THAN HE MEANT To, 


The Chicago Courant tells the following story : About 
one week ago a large dog belonging te Mr. Seaman, on 
Butter Creek, was set upon by a large tom cat, which 
he caught by the throat and held until the poor cat 
gave up the ghost. He then laid his victim down and 
appeared to be conscience-stricken at the horrid mur- 
der he had perpetrated upon an unoffending tommy. 
He stretched himself at full length alongside of his vic- 
tim, and showed strong symptoms of sorrow, shame 
and disgrace. After bemoaning the deed he had done 
for half an hour, he went off some twenty rods from the 
house, dug a hole in the ground, and gave the earthly 
remains of the poor feline a decent burial. The body | 
was covered, leaving the head of tommy projected 
above the surface. Lvery morning since the burial the ! 
dog has repaired solemnly to the grave and taken a 
lingering look at his victim’s head, and as solemnly re- 
turned to the house. As singular as the above may ap- 
pear, it is nevertheless vouched for by Mr. Seaman. 





THE BLACK SPOT WITH WAR IN IT, 

A French newspaper states, with regard to the para- 
sites found in the potato, that “the microscope reveal 
to us the existence of a small black spot, of the diam- 
eter of a pin’s head, in the potato. In this small space 
can be detected some two hundred ferocious animals 
of a coleopteric form, which bite and tear each other 
with a continued fury.” It is easy to comprehend the 
potato disease when such an intestine war is raging. 








In every country the seed of war lies—all the forces 
of passionate quarrel in embryo. Certain turns of for- 
tune will develop the germ into the full horror of civil ! 
strife. In the bosom of every family it is the same—} 
and will be so long as depravity is true of man. In-! 
deed, the whole world is a vast potato with the black 
“colcopterics” in the heart of it. Let them not be pro- 
voked into development. 





HOW TO PUNISH THIEVES. 


A man in Ohio attempting to steal ahog from its pen, 
was attacked in force by the other porkers, and had to , 
retreat, leaving the seat of his trousers in the mouth! 
of the enemy. 

We have heard it recommended as a cure for sheep- | 
stealing to expose the stealer between the opposing 
batteries of two stout bucks and let him take the con- 
sequences. The above suggests an equally effectual re-| 
ceipt for curing hog-theft. 


oe nn ret a 





CONVERT ALL THE SCOLDS. 


In the early period of Methodism, some of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s opponents, in the excess of their zeal against ' 





carried them before a justice. When they were asked 


what to tell him, and said, “I wouldn’t think of that.” | what these persons had done, there was an awkward 
He turned his face away, but ina few minutes turned Silence. At last one of the accusers said, “Why, they 


back, with his countenance brightened, and said, “I 
The minister said, if we told God 


know what I can do. 


pretend to do better than other people; and besides, 
they pray from morning till night.” The magistraie 
asked if they had done any thing else. “Yes, sir,” said 


our sins and asked Him to forgive us, He would for- , an old man, “an’t please your worship, they converted 


my wife—till she went among them she had such a 
tongue! and now she is quiet asalamb.” ‘Carry them 
back, carry them back,” said the magistrate, “and let 
them convert ull the scolds in the town.” 


——_—_ +o —___— 
“FAMILIARITY BREEDS CONTEMPT.” 


Constant companionship is not enjoyable, any more 
than constant eating is a possibility. We sit too long 
at the table of friendship when we outsit our appetites 
for each other’s thoughts. 


This is true, except where companionship is in the 
line of, or necessitated by, some engaging Jabor. A 
partnership of idleness is not only not profitable, but 
cannot long be pleasant. Almost any honest, health- 
ful work, however, can be followed jointly through the 
years of a lifetime, even though the partners sit face to 
face. 


WO UNTO THEM THAT DRINK STRONG 
DRINKS! 


A few days ago,asa farmer near Paris, C. W., was 
thrashing out his grain, a most disagreeable smeil was 
noticed to arise from one portion of the mow, and upon 
investigation the decomposed remains of two negroes 
were found, and it was then remembered that two col- 
ored men who had been employed during the harvest 
had disappeared mysteriously, and when last seen were 
under the influence of liquor. The inference is, that 
being overcome with drink the two men had Laid down 
upon the mow to sleep, and they were then accidentally 
smothered by other sheaves being thrown upon them. 
—Montreal Herald. 

—__ +o 
WHAT TO DO WITH IT. 

The man who “drew the elephant” in a lottery dis- 
tribution probably thought of the following among the 
future accidents and possible horrors of his distressing 
prize: 

About three weeks ago the keeper of the elephant in 
the Zuological Garden of Paris was found dead in the 
animal’s cage, with very few bones in bis body un- 
broken. The animal will not have a new keeper, and 
the directors are uncertain what to do with him. At- 
tempts to starve him only increase his ferucity, and he 
is tuo costly to be poisoned, as was suggested by the 
directors of the Zoological Garden at Antwerp. 





—— tm 
SAVAGE RATS. 


A Milwaukee paper tells a story of a terrier which at- 
tacked a rat at a grain warehouse in that city afew days 
since; the rat squealed, the alarm was repeated by 
other rats near by, and in a moment a large swarm of 
rats surrounded the unf rtunate dog, gave him battle, 
and, although he made terrible havoc among them, ul- 
timately killed and nearly devoured him. 


Rats, like ants depend for victory upon their numbers. 
Thestory of wicked Bishop Hatto, who was pursued and 
eaten by rats, has made many a schoolboy shudder. 


+ 


BE SURE YOUR SIN WILL FIND YOU OUT. 


A burglar was convicted in Brooklyn, the other day, 
on the circumstantial evidence of an internal revenue 
stamp. The culprit had left the cover of a match box 
on the premises, and he had in his pocket at the time 
of arrest the box itself, attached to which were the torn 
fragments of arevenue stamp. On placing the cover 
on the box the broken edges of the stamp fitted exactly, 
and on this proof the prisoner goes to the penitentiary 
for ten years. 





DIFFERENT THEORIES OF “LIGHT.” 


An old lady remarkable for her confused idea of the 
meaning of words described a clear summer evening 
thus: “It was a beautiful, bright night; the moon made 
every thing as light as a cork!” 

A case of blunder in the other direction is that of the 
landlady who makes her pies so light that her lodgers 
can see to go to bed without a candle after eating. 








MORE TRUE THAN TENDER. 


“T wonder where those clouds are going?” sighed 
Flora, pensively, as she pointed with her delicate fin- 
ger to the heavy masses that floated in the sky. 

“1 think they are going to thunder!” said her 
brother. 


“THE RULING PASSION STRONG IN 
DEATH.” 


A Yankee captain was caught in the jaws of a whale, 
but was finally rescued, badly wounded. On being 
asked what he thought while in that situation, he re- 
plied,—“I thought he would make about forty barrels.” 


“BRIDLE TOWER,” 


A few days ago a verdant youth, with his blushing 
bride, arrived at one of our fashionable hotels. The 
head of the family immediately registered his name as 
“Mr. , and lady, Vermont, on a bridle 
tower.” 








AN EXPLOIT. 


At St. Paul, Minn., four old people, whose united 
ages were about three hundred years, recently danced 
a quadrille. 

Wonderful! but they might have done better. 








RHETORIC GOT LOOSE. 


A Western orator, getting warmed with his subject, 
exclaimed, ‘There is not a man, woman or child in the 
house who has arrived atthe age of fifty years, but 
what has felt this truth thundering through their minds 
fur centuries!” 


4+>> 


A LITTLE boy at one of our Sunday school concerts, 
recently, after much drilling at home, recited his verse, 
as follows: “Children, obey your parents,and you'll 
come out all right!” It must be confessed that the lit- 
tle fellow gave the sentiment of the verse, if not the ex- 
act language.—Northampton Gazette. 





Miss Susan Day was requested by her new mistress 
to obtain from her last situation a character for honesty, 
&c., and the following is a true copy of the reply— 
“Madam, Suky Day leved with me won yere and leven 
munths she nous kukin backin and bruin as in a huse- 
ful kind of body.” 


A convict in the House of Correction at New Bed- 
ford, whose sentence expired a day or two since, re- 
marked to an officer, as he left the oe, “Please give 
me the refusal of my cell for ten days; if within that 
time you don’t hear from me you can let it.” 


A povuttry fancier lately procured a picture of a fa- 
vorite hen, which was so natural that it laiu on the ta- 
ble for several weeks. 


A Groom had to place seven horses in six stalls. 
How did he do it? Do you give it up? So did the 
groom. 


How to arrive at the height of a church steeple on a 
hot day. Perspire. 


’ 
f 


HOVEY & c0.’s 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO THE 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, FOR 1867, 


Is new published, and ins upwards of 130 pages, wi: 
beautiful Engravings of the finest wa ee 


FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES, 
AND A SPLENDID COLORED. PLATE, 


with full descriptions of 2500 varieties of Flowersand Vegetables, 

aud complete directions for their cultivation. Sent free to all 

applicants on receipt of 25cts. Address HOVEY & CO., 
1i-zw 53 North Market Street, Boston. 











Keyes’ Early Prolific Tomato, 
THIRTY DAYS EARLIER THAN ANY OTHER TUMATO, 


HOVEY & CO. offer for sale SEEDS of this new and re- 
markuble variety. ‘Lhe Tomaives are of medium size, red, smovth, 
solid and finely flavered, and are produced in clusters 0: ten to 
twenty, ripening up thirty days before the Tilden or any other 

in: he Vegetable Committee of the Mass. Horticultural So- 
ciety pronounce it ‘a new and distinet variety, worthy of trial.” 
It is fi I ded as the gr atest acquisition yet 
mude to the Tomato. 25 Cents per package. Addres 

15—2w HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market St., Boston. 








GOOD READING FOR 
<OUR BOYS AND GIRLS,” 





Oliver Optic’s New Books. 





Oliver Optic’s New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First ang 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. 


First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
ORK YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. 


HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1,25, 
HASYE AND WASTE, or we Youns Filet of Lake Champlain, 
$1,256, 


These two volumes complete 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated....... Price $1,25 each. 


Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, 


Hope and Have, 
In Schooi and Vut, Work and Win, ; 


Haste and Waste, 
Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 


MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


THE So_pteR boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
THs YOUNG LIKUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING JUE,” (Sequei to above.) 
AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50, 
THE SaiLor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THE YANKEE MIDbY, (Sequel Ww above.) 
“RAVE ULD SALT," (Sequel to above.) 
Oliver Optic’s Famous ** Boat Club” Series. 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 
The Boat Cluo, Now or Never, Poor ana Proud, 
All Aboard, ‘ry Again, Little by Little. 


Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
i2 vols. Profusely illustrated trom new designs by Billings; in 
neat box; clotn, per vol., 4dc. 
COMPRISING: 
5. Uncie Ben, 9. Robinson Crusoe, Jr. 
6. Biruiday Party, 10. The ficnic Varty. 
7. Proud aud Lazy, li. ‘The Goid ‘Liumobie. 
8. Careless Kate, 12. ‘Phe vo-Sometuings, 


1. Little Merchant, 
2. Young Yoyagers, 
3. Christmas Gil, 
4. volly and 1, 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
NED NEVENS, THE NEWsBUY; or Sureet Scenes in Boston. By 
Kev. Henry Morgan. lLilustrated. lrice $1,5v. 
New Library of Adventure. 

CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Old. 
Six vols., illusurated. Each vol. $1,d0. 

COMPRISING: 
Arctic Crusoe, 


Robinson Crusqe, 
Youny Crusoe, 


Prairie Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, 


Wilus the Pilot. 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUDY STOKiLS. Now complete. six volumes. 
handsomely illustrated. Lach 7dc. 
COMPRISING: 


Little Prudy’s Cousin Grace, 
Little Prudy’s Story-book, 
Little Prudy's vouy Dimple, 


Any Volume sold separately. 


Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any bok 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


Little Prudy, 
Littie Prudy’s Sister Susie, 
Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, 





LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 





FELLOWS’ ORIGINAL 
WORM LOZENGES. 


W ecan with confidence point to FELLOWS’ WORM LOZEN- 
GES as the most j erfect remedy for those troublesome pestis, 


INTESTINAL WORMS. 


After years of careful experiment, success has crowned our ef- 
forts, and we now vifer to we world a confection Withoul a sige 
tault, being sufe, convenient, eflectual and picasant. Nv injurivus 
result can occur, let them be used mm whatever quantity. Nu a 
particle ot calomel enters their composition. ‘iney may be used 
without turtier prepurauom, and at apy me. Chiidren wili ca- 
geriy devuur all you give tuem, and ask for more. ‘Lney ucver 
Tall in expelling Worms trom their dweiling-piace, and tuey wul 
always surengwen the weak and emaciated, even when he is hot 
afflicted with worms. 

Various remedies have, from time to time, been recommended, 
such as calomel, oil of wormsecd, turpentine, Ke., prvducig 
dungerous and sometimes tatal consequences. Aller Buch i¢- 
search, study, and experiment, clbracing several ) ears, tie piven 
prictors of FELLOWS’ Wok LUZENGhS have succeeded In pivuli- 
cing this remedy, free trum ail objections, and popitivel) ule, 
Pivasant and ellectual. Whey du nut kill the worms, but act vy 
muking their dwelling-place disagreeavie to them, In oluer 
assure Consumers of the genuineness of these Luzenges, tue alal- 
ysis of Dk. A. A. Habs, Siate Assayer, Is annexed :— 


“TL have analyzed the Worm LozenGes prepared by Messrs. 
FxLiows & Co., and find that they aretree trom mercury and 
other metalic or mineral matter. These Lozenges are skiltu.ly 
compounded, pleasant to the taste, sate, yet sure and eflective 10 
their action, Kespectiully, A.A. Hayts,M.D, | 

Assayer to the State of Mass. 
Price, 25 Cents per Box; Five for $l. 
GEORGE W. SWEPT, Proprietor of the Nsw Exe- 

LAND BotaNic Depot, 106 HaNovek S8t., Boston, Mass , 5vlé 

Agent for the United States, to whom all orders should be ad- 

dressed. 

a7~ Sold by Dealers in Medicines everywhere. 
3—5t eow 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young ana Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Offices for $15 and $28. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. jm 











gay" Parents and Guardians will find a very large assortment 
of well-made and fashionable BOYS’ CLOTHING, at J. WAL- 
TER READ'S new rooms, ch s 300 Washington Sireet, col- 
ner of Suffolk Place, a few doors south of West Street. 8S—éW 











COUGH MEDICINES should be so compounded that they cam 
be taken “‘little and ofien." It is the throat and chest, not the 
stomach, that is affected. This is one great secret of the success 

‘ of Con's Covuas Batsam, Try it. Alldealerssell it. 16—It 
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